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[ have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 


- 


In the following effusion from the New York Mirror, will 
be recognized the pen of a lady, whom we are happy-to 
enumerate among the correspondents of the Album. The 
accompanying compliment is justly merited. 

During the last three years the columns of the Mirror have 
been frequently enriched by communications, from the fair 
author of the following exquisite production ; and we can- 
not iet this opportunity pass, without paying the tribute of 


our admiration to her genius, and tendering our sincere ac- 
knowledgments for her liberal! donations. 


ELOPE.: 
*T was lovely as the splendid bow 
That spands the vault of heaven! 
’*T was idle as the pageant show 
For infant pastime given, 


like the ruby lip which shows 
At sun-set, passing fair! 

’T was beautiful ! but reason knows 
*Tis only forni’d of air. 


’T was like the echoes, which repeat 
A sad or cheerful tone— 

The words which thus the ear can cheat 
Are mocking of our own! 


*Twas like the moon’s ray on the stream, 
Reflected, bright and clear! 

The infant’s hand would grasp the beam— 
But there is nothing there! 


Twas like the whispers of the air, 
Or forms in dreams we see! 
*Twas like whate’er is passing fair, 
Yet only seems to be. 
was like the minstrel’s raptur’d song-— 
A sweet, but useless lay! 
*Twas the meteor, that so long 
Beguiled my lonely way! Harrier. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE MOTHER. 
It was mid-night !—By a solitary lamp, a mo- 


ther sat watching near the cradle of her only || 


child, whose low moans pierced her very heart, 
and whose quick heaving breath seemed the pre- 
jude to approaching dissolution. No words can 
describe the anguish of themother. This infant 
was her idol, and it was about to be taken from 
her—it was her all, and she must resign it. Now 
with clasped hands, and streaming eyes raised to 
heaven, now bending low that she might hear if 
it yet breathed, the miserable mother had passed 


| her knees and breathed forth a prayer to heaven 
—such a prayer as none but a mother’s heart can 
inspire,—that the God of mercy would spare her 
child—that the terrible malady might be remov- 
ed, and his lovely eyes once more open upon the 
‘light of day! The mother’s prayer was heard. 
It was the will of God to restore the babe. The 
crisis of its illness was past; and the mother, 
wild with joy, and deeply impressed with grati- 
tude, again looked on it with hope. 

Years glided away—the boy grew in health 
| and beauty, and the widowed mother rejoiced in 
‘her son. She hoarded her scanty pittance for his 
use, that the ido} of her boeom should feel neither 
-privation nor sorrow. For his sake she toiled. 
She procured for him the means of instruction, 
and neglected no counsel to inspire his young 
mind with sentiments of religion and virtue. Of 
her own wants she thought little. Her pleasure 
consisted in seeing him happy; for his sake she 
lived, and for his sake she wotld willmgly have 
died. As time roiled on, the mother’s heart had 
not been free from anxious fears and forebodings 
on account of her son. The boy loved her, but 
he was wild and reckless. He would escape 
from the vigilance of her careful love; and she 
knew that gay society had more charms for him 
}than the solitary home of his mother. She fear- 
ed, but as yet she knew not all. 

Twenty years had passed since that terrible 


his cradle, when her prayer of agony was heard, 
and the babe restored to her hopes. It was 
again midnight—again the mother kept her tear- 
ful vigil, but not by the bed of sickness. Her 
boy had become irregular in his habits—he heed- 
ed not the counsel or the tears of his mother, and 
night after night she awaited his retutn with 
trembling fears. These watchful cares were 
more dreadful than those which she had feared 
would be the last by his cradle. Her prayers 
were still offered up to heaven that he might be 
restored—that he might be saved, not from death, 
but that worse than death—from wickedness.— 


A knock came to the door—the mothe? flew to 


- 


night she had kept an almost hopeless vigil by | 


borne by two ofhiscompanions. She fell sense- 
less on the grourid. Her maternal anxieties 
were hushed for awhile in a death-like insensibi- 
lity; bu¢ she recovered to hear the dreadful tale 
—thatin a quarrel with his dissolute associates, 
her son had received a blow which had caused 
his death! What tidings for a mother!-—She 
saw him laid in the grave, where she shortly fol- 
lowed him. Grief for his untimely and dreadfu! 
fate shortened the life which had beeri devoted 
to him who had brought her with sorrow to the 


| many hours of intense agohy. She dropped her boy. There was his lifeless body, 


tomb. How niany mothers have reason (though 


from a different cause) to use the exclamation 
which Miss Moore puts.inthe mouth of the Jew- 
ish matron, “*‘ Why was my prayer accepted ?— 
Why did heaven in anger hear me when I asked 
asom?”? HARRIET: 

New York, August, 1826: 

A TALE. ics 

When I was a young boy, I had delicate healt! 
and ‘vas somewhat of a pensive and ‘contempla- 
tive turn of mind; it was my delight, in the long 
summer evenings, to slip away frem my noisy 
and more robust companions, that I might walk 
in the shade of'a venerable wood, my favourite 
haunt, and listen to the cawing of the old rooks, 


who seemed as fond of this retreat as I was. 
One evening I sat later than usual, though the 


| distant sound of the cathedral clock, had more 


than once warned me to miy honies There was 
a stillness in all nature that I was unwilling to 
disturb by the least motioi7. From this reverie 
I was suddenly startled, by the sight of a tall, 
slender fetnale, who was standing by me, look- 
ing sorrowfully and steadily in my face. She 
was dressed in white from head to foot, in a fash- 
ion I hdd never seen before: her garments were 
unusualty long and flowing, and rustled as she 
glided through the low shrubs nefir me, as ifthey 
were made of the richest silk. My heart beat as 
if I was dying, and I knew not that I could 
have stirred from the spot; but she seemed so 
very mild and beautiful that I did not attempt it. 
Her pale brown hair was braided round her head, 
but there were some lo¢ks that strayed upon her 
neck; and altogether she looked like a lovely 
picture, but not like a living woman. I close 
my eyes forcibly with my hands, and when 
looked again she had vanished. 

I cet ae say why I did not on my re- 
turn speak of this Feautiful appearanée, nor why 
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with a strange mixture of hope and fear, I went 
again, and again to the same spot, that I might 
see her. She always came, and often in the 
storm and splashing rain, that never seemed to 
touch or to annoy her; and looked sweetly at me, 
and silently passed on: and though she was s0 
near to me, that once the wind lifted those light 
straying locks, andI felt them against my cheek, 
yet I never could move or speak to her. I fell 
ill: and when I recovered, my mother closely 


questioned me of the tall lady of whom, in the) 


height of my fever, 1 had so often spoken. 

I cannot tell you what a weight was taken 
from my boyish spirits, when | learned that this 
was no apraration, but a most lovely woman; 


not young, though she had kept her young looks, | 


for the grief which had broken her heart seemed 
to have spared her beauty. : 
When the rebel troops were retreating, after 


their total defeat, in that very wood I was so | 
fond of, a young officer, unable any longer to en- 
dure the anguish of his wounds, sunk from his’ 
horse, and laid himself down to die. He was: 


found there by the daughter of Sir Henry 


and conveyed by a trusty domestic to her fath- | 
er’smansion. Sir Henry was a loyalist; but the: 
officer’s desperate condition excited his compas-_ 
sion, and his many wounds spoke a language a' 


brave man could not misunderatand. Sir Henry’s 
daughter with many tears pleaded for him, and 
pronounced that he should be carefully and se- 
cretly attended. And well she kept her promise, 
for she waited upon him (her mother being long 
dead) for many weeks, and anxiously watched for 
the first opening of his eyes, that languid as he 
was, looked brightly and gtatefully upon his 
young nurse. 

You may fancy, better than I can tell you, as 
he slowly recovered, all the moments that were 
spent in reading, and low voiced singing, and 
gentle playing on the lute, and how many fresh 
flowers were brought to one whose wounded 
limbs would not bear him to gather them for him- 
self, and how calmly the days glided on in the 
blessedness of returniug health, and in that sweet 
silence so carefully enjoined on him. I will pass 
by this to speak of one day, which, brighter and 
pleasanter than others, did not seem more bright 
or more lovely than the looks of the young maid- 
en, as she gaily spoke of a ‘“‘little festival, which 
{though it must bear an unworthier name) she 
meant really to give in honor of her guest’s re- 
covery :”—‘‘ And it is time, lady,” said he, * for 
that guest so tended and honored, to tell you his 
whole story, and speak to you of one who will 
help him tothank you. May I ask you fair lady 
to write alittle billet for me, which even inthese 
times of danger I may find some means to for- 
ward?” To his mother, no doubt, she thought, 
as with light steps and a lighter heart she seat- 
ed herself by his couch, and smilingly bade him 
<lictate; but when he said *“ my dear wife,” and 
lifted up his eyes to be asked for more, he saw 
before him a pale statuc, that gave him one look 
of utter despair, and fell, for he had no power to 
help her, heavily at his feet. Those eyes never 
truly reflected the pure soul again, or by ans- 
wering the fond inquirier of her podr old father. 
She lived to be as | saw her—sweet, gentle and 
delicate always; but reasen returned no more.— 
She visited to the day of her death, the spot 
where she first saw the young soldier, and dres- 
sed herself in the very clothes that he said so 
well became her. + 


On belles bearing watches on their necks. 
Amongst our fashionable bands 
No wonder Time doth like to linger 
Allow’d to place his fwo rude hands 
Where others dare not lay a:finger ! 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


SKETCHES OF ROSEVILLE. 
No. V1. 


For He who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 

Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best, 
For her, and for her orphan child, provide, BuRNs. 


THE DYING MOTHER. 


Cold and dreary the winter wind blew around 
the cottage of the widow Ellison, as she lay 
prostrate upon the couch of death. Scanty and 
vheerless was the furniture of her cottage, for the 
blighting hand of penury had long pressed heavily 
upon her fortunes, and broken down the spirit, 
that clung to the world only for the sake of her 
gentle cluld. But the stream of life was fast eb- 
bing to dissolution; calamity upon calamity had | 
riven the finest strings which bound her to exist- 
ence, and cankered the tendrils of life with 
death’s corroding fangs. Ske was dying, and 
death to her would have been felicitous, an ex-’ 
change of exultation and triumph, but that her 
budding daughter, the innocent and beautiful 
Amanda, hung over her dying pillow, the emblem 
of innocence and sorrow, of beauty and loveliness 
in tears. Shriller and wilder the winds raged 
without—colder and darker the night grew apace 
as the lamp of life waned to its close, yet the form 
of Amanda still bent over her parent, watching, 


with the intensity of love, every heaving of her | pauses. ‘This was no other than the tramp of a 


bosom, and contributing with every soothing of 
affection to the ease of her beloved mother. 
During a few moments intermission of pain, and 
witha portentous revival of strength, Mrs. Ellison | 
thus addressed Amanda—“ My child, the truth ! 
that I am about to leave this world is now too 
apparent to both of us to be longer concealed 
even from ourselves! Ina very little while all 
the sorrows that have weigued and broken down 
the spirit of your mother will be forgotten in the 
grave. <A few years ‘will pass away and no ves-' 
tige of my being will remain, save in your me- 
mory, and even that in time will die, and the re- 
membrance of your mother will flit across your 
thoughts only as a passing vision, scarcely elicit- 
ing a sigh, and not causing a tear to fall from 
those orbs, now steeped in d4iquid feeling. Yet 
was I once as young and gay as.yourself—hope | 
painted futurity in splendid colours, and the path 
of life appeared strewed with flowers. J, like 
the most of mankind, have been disappointed— 
thorns have sprung up around me, and the 
cup of joy has been dregg’d with bitterness. 
—The grave is now before me, in its oblivion 
I view no terrors, the talisman of Immanuel has 
expunged them all; yet in my bosom dwells some 
regret at leaving you an unprotected and a lone- 
ly orphan. Yet, my child, although no earthly 
parent shall watch over you, and shield you from 
the allurements of the world, the temptations of 
vice, and the sorrows of human nature, still there 
is a heavenly parent, still there is an aegis of 
virtue, and, protected by these, you must tri- 
umph ; forsaken by them, misery alone can await 
you in this world, and in the world of spirits.— 
Of man, attired in the garb of fascination, and 
smiling in the morning of youth and beauty, be- 
ware! Do not permit the tenderness of your na- 
ture, or the fervency of your feelings, toovercome 
the councils of reason and caution ; do not let the 
wiles of the counterfeit, or the arts of the betray- 
er, precipitate you into an abyss of ruin; for the 
bloom of beauty is not the index of honour, nor 
the professions of the tongue elucidations of the 
heart. Many a bright eye and fair face are veils 
of deception; many a voice that advocates the 


cause of virtue, belongs to a soul that would tri- | 


umph in blighting a flower of innocence; is the 
herald of a bosom which riots in falsehood and 
hypocrisy. The lonely orphan.is too frequently 


the victims of such base wretches, who cloak 


i 


VOL. 


and smile at the blasting consequences of their 
own treachery—Beware of these Amanda! iy 
orphan child beware of such monsters! Yet do 
‘not consider e!l so depraved—do not condemn 
the innocent with the guilty; for there are many 
of an opposite character—many whose bosoms 
thrill only to the responses of virtue, and whose 
| converse is the genuiie criterion of their hearts. 
| Their souls are bound only in the fetters of vir- 
‘tue. But my breath is fast failing. Oh! my 
ichild! remember the parting words of your mo- 
‘ther, and look to heaven for relief and protection 
when the storn of misfortune shall darken around 
{your head.” She spake no more, but closed her 


fevered lips, and lay awaiting the summons of 


‘death in tranquil certainty, that it would be the 
‘messenger to herald her spirit to the everlasting 
ifelicities of a better world. Amanda watched 
with intense interest the heaving of every breath, 
, feeling that she was about to lose all on earth she 
‘held dear, and almost wishing that her mother’s 
last respiration would be the token of her own 
departure from a world she feared. She storm 
‘still raged without the cottage, but with less vio- 
lence, and was nearly unheard, and altogether 
unheeded by the tenants, when suddenly a new 
sound was distinguished rising above the mur- 
murs of the breeze, as it died away in fitful 


horse’s hoofs, as they rapidly approached the 
dwelling, apparently attracted by the lamp, which 
threw a dim light through the room. The atten- 
tion of Amanda was immediately excited, and as 
she turned her eyes to the door, the tramp ceas- 
ed, and was succeeded by a gentle knocking on 
the outside. Aslight tremor came over her, as 
the house was situated at one end of Roseyille 
Valley, and at a considerable distance from any 


| other residence ; she turned her eyes agai to- 


wards the pallet of the dying, and felt that such 
a picture was a sufficient protection to her, pow- 
erless and lonely as she was. The knocking was 
repeated, and she rose, went to the door, and in- 
quired who sought admission, in a voice that 
might have melted the heart of a robber, had the 


\intruder beensuchaperson. A bonighited tra- 


veller,” answered a voice, in which there was 
nothing fearful, but, on the contrary, something 
pleasing. Amanda unhesitatingly opened the 
door, and as the stranger entered pressed her 
finger to her lips, and pointed to the widow’s al- 
most lifeless form. The stranger bowed his head 
in acquiescence, and took the chair which Aman- 
da handed him with marks of evident feeling for 
the sick, and thankfulness for the courtesy of his 
monitor. ‘The stranger appeared to be a native 
of a southern climate, ora resident there for some 
years, as his face was tinged with the dark hue 
which predominates among the inhabitants of a 
warm clime, and his dress bespoke a fashion not 
prevalent among the Pennsylvanians. He was 
strikingiy handsome; had not yet attained the 
maturity of manhood; hair and eyes exceedingly 
dark, and expression peculiarly noble and intelli- 
gent. From the moment of his being seated, his 
eyes were rivetted upon Amanda Ellison, witha 


+ gaze that spoke admiration, blended with affec- 
tionate awe. Amanda caught that glance but © 


once, as she turned her eyes for an instant from 
the countenance of her mother, and her face was 
suffused with deepest crimson. That was also 
but for an-instant, for her countenance was 
again pale with sadness, and her eyes streaming 
tears, as her mother, again reviving, faintly whis- 
pered, “‘Amanda!” ‘The stranger arose and ap- 
proached the bed-side, whilst a tear uncenscious- 
ly rolled from his dark eye, and. throwing his 
profuse locks from his forehead, and observing 
the enquiring look of the anxious invalid, mildly 
said,—‘‘ An intruding stfanger, madam, a son in 


pace depravity under appearances too beguiling, 
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search of » «Qh, My son! my son!” 
wildly exclaimed the dying woman,—* protect 
your sister,” she faintly added, and, closing her 
eyes, expired without a groan—a smile lingering 
upon her countenance even in death. 

It was indeed her son, Charles Ellison, who 
had long been deemed dead, returned, atfier an 
absence of ten years, spent in India, just in time 
to hear the last words of his mother, and see her 
remains deposited in the tomb. When he left 
home his sister was but five years old, therefore 
it was almost impossible for them to recognize 
each other. He had returned wealthy, at the 
moment his beloved sister was about to be cast a 
lonely flower on the charity of the world ;—he 
pressed her to his bosom with brotherly affection, 
and soon removed her toa mansion more befitting 
her virtues and beauty, where, after the solemni- 
ties of their mother’s funeral were over, they 
spent many delightful hours together in the pur- 
suits of literature and in the practice of those 
virtues their parent had made it her assiduous en- 
deavour to inculcate in their youthful minds. r. m. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
“J pave long loved pretty women, with a poet's 
Jeeling.” 

“They say her smiles are sunbeans—it may be, 

But ne’er a sunbeam would she throw on me.” 

Marriage has frequently been compared to a 
lottery. You may gain a prize, but there area 
hundred to one against it;—but the truth of the 
position has never been fully proved.—The simi- 
lie would be much more correct and lucid, were 
it compared to the common routine of business. 
Jf you credit a customer before you have ascer- 
tained his character, you are very liable to suffer 
for your imprudeuce.—Ifyou take a wife w.thout 
having first ascertained her disposition, you at 
least, run a great risk of having the accouut for- 
ever open, without even receiving interest for 
the trouble, care, anxiety, and wretchedness ;— 
much less, remuneration for the love and atiec- 
tion bestowed on the object, to whom you have 
united yourself by bonds no earthly power should 
possess the right to undo.—But if, on the con- 
trary, after a cautious and rigid examination, you 
should find her disposition entirely unexception- 
able, soft, mild generous and feminine ; her mind 
well stored with useful information—conversant 
with polite literature, as well as polite company; 
what being in existence, deserving the name of 
man, who could not live as far as allowable to 
humanity, a life of pleasure almost without alloy. 
Admitting this to be the case, every one may 
calculate to a mathematical certainty, the quan- 
tity of happiness that will fall to hisshare. I 


would state it thus— 
As the capacity of perception, 
- Isto the mental powers of the lady,— 
So is the probability of evil 
To the chance of happiness. 


And if a fair trial be given, I think the truth of 
‘the position will be admitted without hesitation. 
There will no doubt be found exceptions to this, 
as there are to every general rule, but as a gen- 
eral rule, it will hold good. 

If I visit a lady, and find her engaged in needle 
work, or profitable reading, I conclude she pre- 
fers employment to idleness. If I repeat that vis- 
it, and still find her engaged, that conclusion is 
verified.—If on the contrary I always find her 
‘idle, or engaged in reading that which will afford 
no nutriment to the mind, I think knowledge 
has been refused entrance, and reason driven 
from the door. 


LADIES’ DIARY. 


From the (London) Ladies Magazine. 
‘I think it may be said, with very great reason, 
that a young lady has not had a proper education 
unless, her mind is duly cultivated in the princi- 


ples of morality; for it must be evident to every 
person possessing the least sense, that this js not 
only useful, but highly necessary; and, though 


education, how tew pay a proper attention to 
tiem! Can any one toolishly suppose that a few 
superficial attainments render a young lady ac- 
complished in the strict sense of the word?— 
Is it not rather the excellence of the mind joined 
to other attainments, that make her so? But can 
she, without the former, be ever, what is calied 
anaccomplished woman? It may not be impro- 
per here to state what I think necessary to torm 
one of this character. I suppose her, in the first 
place, naturally to possess a benevolent disposi- 
tion, capable of feeling fur the wretched im every 
situation: such a person will always be liberal 
and candid in her sentiments, and never preju- 
diced against any one, by the base insinuations of 
others, yet open to conviction, where convincing 
reasons are oifered. Her mind will be adorned 
with true religion and virtue, without the exte- 
rlor ostentation, or rather affectation, of either. 
In all companies her conversation will be agree- 
able, modest and entertaining ; never sporting 
with the failings of othérs, after the seliish and 
sneering inanner of Jiftle minds, the bane of do- 
mestic peace, and déstroyers of every social plea- 
sure. Very differgnt her conduct: she 
Will wish to palljgige ‘d , being sensible that 
human naturgiigmimml@eto levity and indiscretion; 


and she Spe imake every allowance that 
reason dists evliviitened mind with gen- 


erosity her superiors she 
will be respect¥¥to her inferiors affable. She 
will be sincere in her friendship, modest in her 
behaviour, and polite to all. ‘Thus she is amia- 


ble ; but when to these good qualities, is joined 


art or science, may justly be called ac- 
complished ; and | am convinced there are many 
ladies who might easily be so, even supposing 
little or no personal charms, by taking very small 
pains to acquire what would render them supe- 
rior to the finest beauty, whose mind is barren 
and uncultivated. Beauty, is what most women 
wish, and [ will allow very great advantages to 
her who possesses it, when attended with a cul- 
tivated mind, but if otherwise, she is, as it were, 
placed in an elevated situation, which will only 
render her faults more conspicuous. The man 
who marries a person of this description, can 
scarcely ever be happy; since it is evident that 
nothing but a passion founded on esteem, with a 
singularity of temper can render the marrige 
state agreeable. The accomplished woman hav- 
ing her accomplishments grounded on good sense 
and virtue, will always be a pleasing and valua- 
ble friend. ‘To make her husband happy and con- 
tented will ever be her wish, not to say her great- 
est pleasure. He, if a man of the least sense or 
generosity, will makea suitable return by aten- 
der, grateful, and endearing behaviour to her, 
from whom he enjoys such genuine, such trans- 
cendent happiness. Endeavour, therefore, ye 
fair ones, to improve in those things which are 
worthy tobe pursued; cultivate your mind, and 
employ your time, not in coquetry and trifling 
pursuits, but in attaining mental improvement, 
whilst in your prime. Have continually in your 
recollection the excellent observations of La, 
Bruyere :—‘‘Every hour, itself, as it repects us, 
is the only hour which is ours; when once it is 
past, is entirely lost; millions of ages cannot re- 
trieveit. -Days, months and years are fled away 
axl irrecoverably lost in the abyss of time.— 
Time itself shall be destroyed; it is but one point 


ed out. There are several light and frivolous 


circumstances of time, such as fashions, gran- 
deur, favour, riches, paler, authority, depend- 


most know the advantages arising from a good | 


ty. 


iu the immense space of eternity: it shall be raz- , 


, ance, pleasure, joy and superfluity. What will 


| become of these tashions when time itself shal] 
| disappear? Virtue alone, though least in favour, 
wil! be able to survive them all. E. W: 


From the Boston Medical Intelligencer. 
‘TIGHT DRESSING. 


One of the most striking follies of mankind in 
ithe present day, is the stupid homage they pay 
| to fashion. In one part of the world, a bandage 
Js early bound about the feet of small children, 
to preserve their delicacy, by stopping their 
'growth; in another, two boards are placed on 
the head in infancy, one behind and another be- 
fore, and tied together, to flatten,velongate, and 
‘beautify the cranium. In our own country “the 
-human form divine” is destroyed by the applica- 
tion of splints and bandages, as though the form 
| of the body could be improved by being confined 
In a surgeon’s apparatus for dressing broken 
bones. 

Stomach boards, stiffen the body; and destroy 
the casy and graceful motions for which it is by 
nature so admirably fitted; they moreover tend 
to the displacement of parts, which in their nat- 
ural situation and form, add greatly to female 
beauty. Tight lacings, with, or without stom- 
ach boards, prevent the free motion of the ribs, 
necessary to easy breathing, confine the lungs, 
and diminish the chamber in which the heart 
beats, as it fills with blood, and frequently inter- 
rupt its action and produce fainting. From this 
practice arises difficult breathing, palpitation, 
acute, or low inflammatory actions, which are li- 
able to result in adhesions of contiguous parts, 
pain in the side, cough and consumption;, , ‘This 
| practice hasits effects too upon the organs, partic- 


a taste for music, drawing, or any other polite | ularly the stomach and liver. Compression here 


exerted, impedes the delicate process g@ing on 
_in those organs, the natural and easy condition 
of which is essential to health. In this way a foun- 
dation is laid for dyspepsia, with its train of at- 
tendants, and dyspeptic consumption. 

When tight lacing is adopted, as it often is, at 
the age of 11, 12, or 13, its mischievous effects 
are in a great measure irremediable.—The capa- 
city of the chest is permanently diminished; so 
that during the natural growth of those parts 
which are confined, the lungs are prevented from 
evolving to their natural and necessary extent ; 
thus establishing a permanent disproportion be- 
tween the breathing and circulating systems, or 
between the greater or lesser circulations.— 
This disproportion generates derangements of 
functions in the vital organs, which tend to pro- 
duce a diseased structure, that medicine cannot 
remove. 

The principal object, in employing the tight 
dressing apparatus, is fo bring about such an al- 
teration in the form of the body, as to throw if 
out of all natural proportion. This alteration, 
however satisfactory it may be to the individual, 
‘isa violation of acknowledged principles of beau- 
An inspection of the exquisite models of 
Grecian sculpture, which have come down to 
us, and which because true to nature, have stood 
the test of criticism for twenty centuries, and 
still command the homage of genius, as combin- 
ing all that delights in native symmetry or ele- 
gant proportion, glearly shows the adsurdity of 
that standard which distorts the finest forms,— 
changes them into a resemblance of certain in- 
sect tribes, and revolts and sickens at the richest’ 
and fairest proportions with which the God of 
nature has blessed the world. 


Safety Barges.—I took a trip in one of the 
Safety Barges, through the Highlands, on Thurs- 
day, for the first time. It has become quite com- 
mon to praise every boat or barge Jaunched for 
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public accommodation; and an idea prevails, 
that the system of puffing things in New York 
has acquired the ne plus ultra of perfection. It | 


may be so, but it seldom happens that the pic- | 
y 
negland may boast 


ture is too highly colored. 
of her mail stages and comfortable inns; france 
of her paved roads and Burgundy; Spain has 
something to say in favor of her Calesas and Mu- 
leteers; the Venetians point to their gondolas, 
but they all fade before the perfection of travel- 
ling in safety barges. The elegance, neatness 
andscomfort, the tranquillity and safety, the am- 
ple and elegant accommodations, the space for 
promenades, the position for air, the charms of 
conversation, the galaxy of beauty and fashion, 
and the strains of music from a band, re-echoing 
its strains through the passes of the mountains, 
give to it the air ofa Fairy Palace floating on the 
noblest of rivers. At no season do we remem- 
ber less travelling. Visiters at the Springs are 
only beginning to drop in, and the month of Au- 
gust, it is supposed, will be gay and lively 
throughout. Y. Enquirer. 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 

When we speak of simplicity, it were injustice 
to the names of the unknown bard, not to intro- 
_ duce to notice-a piece of former times, the author 
of which has slidden down the current of obli- 


vion, but which it will be a merit in any publica- | 


tion t6 be the medium of restoring. 


THE ORPHAN BOY. 


Alas! Iam an Orphan Boy, 
With nought on earth to cheer my heart; 
No father’s love, no mother’s joy, 
Nor kin nor kind to take my part. 
My lodging is the cold, cold ground, 
I eat the bread of charity ; 
And when the kiss of love goes round, 
* ‘There is no kiss, alas, for me. 


Yet once I had a father dear, 
A mothar, too, I wont to prize ; 
With ready hand to wipe the tear, 
If chanc’d the transient tear to rise, 
But cause of tears was rarely found, 
For all my heart was youthful glee ; 
And when the kiss of love went round, 
How sweet a kiss’there was for me! 


But ah! there came a war they say! 
What is.a war ?—I cannot tell ;— 
The drums and fifes did sweetly play, 
And loudly rang our village bell. 
in truth, it was a pretty sound 
1 thought—nor could | thence foresee, 
‘That when the kiss of love went round, 
There soon would be no kiss for me. 


A scarlet coat my father took, 
And sword as bright as bright could be ; 
And feathers that so gaily look, 
. All in a shining cap had he. 
Then how my.litile heart did bound, 
Alas, I thought it fine to see, 
Nor dreamt, that when the kiss went round, 
There soon would be no kiss for me. 


At length the bell again did ring,— 
‘There was a victory, they said ; 
*T was what my father said he’d bring; 
But, ah! it brought my father dead. 
My mother shrieked, her heart was woe, 
She clasp’d me to her trembling knee ;— 
O God! that you may never know, 
How wild a kiss she gave to me! 


But once agian—but once again, 
These lips a mother’s kisses felt ; 

That once again,—that once again, 
The tale a heart of stone would melt, 

*T was when pee her death bed laid, 

O God!.0 God! that sight to see,) 

child, my child,” she feebly said, 
And gave a parting kiss to me. 

So now I am an Orphan Boy, 

- With nought below my heart to cheer; 
No mother’s love, no father’s joy, 

ing is the cold, cold ground 

And when the kiss of love goes round, 
There is, alas, no kiss for me. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ABSENT FRIENDS. 


evening, at the door of the cottage, enjoying the 
delightful landscape scenery around me, bright- 
tening up all lovely, in the soft mellow light of a 
full moon, I could not but recall the many dear, 
absent friends of earlier youth.—Scenes of youth! 
oh, how many yet young in life, may look to those 
dear times with a melancholy—perhaps a pain- 
ful delight.—They catch fondly upon that which 
sometimes embitters, while it sweetens the pres- 
ent moment. Absent friends ! and there are few of 
us who have not absent friends to think upon,— 
and, as if our feelings would seek a home in 
each of their bosoms, we wander over hill and 


and part, as it were from their own warm nestling 


place—the heart. 
I was alone, but the moon was like a fair cam- 


panion—or a dear messenger of peace, “sailing 
down the dark sky.” ‘The same moon wag as 
bright with the friends I had left :—perhaps they 
were contemplating it the s@ 


same hour—the same minute; 


|distant as the seems may excite? and while, Mr. 


|| Editor, astronomers and philosophers tell us, 


ishe attracts the waters of our ocean,—may not a 
female, in her philosophy, declare with equal 
|truth, the same pensive planet attracts the warm 
‘current of our finest feelings, and mingles them 
jin lovely sympathy with absent friends ?>—Adieu. 


| Bushwick Cottage, L. I. 1826. Iba. 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
GRIEF. 


- 
The sun of life at morning mocks our fears, 
But soon that sun goes down in waVes of tears. 


I have seen the sun driving his flaming chariot 
over the eastern hills in all his grandeur.. Ihave 
seen him travel up the blue pavement o7 the 
skies until he reached the key-stone of the ze- 


ether. A dark storm-cloud arose in the west— 
a still gloom rested on its heaving bosom—it 
rolled on its course and shrouded the sun in dark- 
ness—the genius of the winds arose—the torrent 
tumbled to the earth, and the whirlwind went 


sprung and blushed in the morning sun, was wav- 
ing in the blast—it bowed its blooming head to 
the earth—its tender stalk snapped in the con- 
flict, and it perished. The storm rolled away, 
but the bright sun had sunk m the western ocean, 
afid no rainbow rose on the blue browof heaven. 
Thus the storms of grief bear away the brightest 
blossoms of youth and beauty—they are swept 
from us in the whilwinds of woe—they perish in 
the grave. 
The moon was travelling on her course in the 
heavens—the flowers had closed their leaves to 
sleep, and all nature was silent, when I passed 


~_ 


}ed on my mind, as I 


Mr. Editor,—As I was seated, one beautiful 


dale to their abodes, while our affections break | 


nith, and was descending in the western fields of 


| 


VOL. F. 


the language of Milton crossed my memory— 


‘‘ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


In the distance, beneath an aged elm, my eye 
rested ona tall white figure. I was never taught 
in the school of superstition, and I advanced—the 
object moved not. Softly I advanced stil] near- 
er, shielded by the large body of an elm, and dis- 
covered that it wags a human being. It was a 
mother leaning on tte tomb of an only child.— 
Her dark tresses were floating on her white 
neck, and her eyes were elevated to heaven. She 
wept not—grief had dried up the fountain of her 
tears, and the pang of anguish had succeeded the 
tumults of her bosom. The gloom of sorrow 
rested heavy on her soul. She looked like the 
genius of memory brooding over the ruins of 
youth. She looked like Freedom bending over 
the tomb of her fallen country. The silvery rays 
of the moon played over her fair and lovely face, 
like the light of humility on the countenance ot 
religion. I have seen woman arrayed in smiles 
—I have seen woman gay and vivacious—but 
never so interesting, so irresistibly touching, as 
now. Love loses one of its brightest charins 
when separated from grief—the tear is the boun- 
dary between love and friendship. Ask the 


heart, and the heart will answer, that the flood of 
love is tears. Never have I seén an object so 


well calculated to touch the tender heart, as the 
fond mother when bending over the cradle of her 


|} dead babe just perished like a blossom in the 


bud. Any other heart than that of a savage 


would-melt with sympathy at the sight. 


MILFORD BRARD. 


The following article is rom Mrs. 


from Mrs. Colvin’'s 
Weekly Register, and though embellished may 
be considered a tolerably fair delineation of 
customs and manners at the Springs: 
Extract of a letter from Saratoga Springs. 
My pear Mrs. 

 Howstrongly early impressions are renewed 
fon revisiting the scenes that created them!— 
Thirty years have rolled by, since I accompanied 
my dear departed mother to this spot—then a 
} wilderness—now a thriving little village. Alas! 
what changes have ensued with me, since those 
}happy moments flew! My dear mother is at rest, 


while I am struggling on the stream of life, til] 


whelmed by some rude billow, I sink, perhaps to 


} 


| 
| 


rise no more! But atruceto gloom! This is 


forth intheland. A beautiful flower, which had j the region of joy. Jest, and song, and revelry 


drive care away! Mirth winds her fairy dance, 
till reason reels, and folly hails her votaries as 
the sons and daughters of gladness!. “ This,” 
she cries, ‘is life! All else she cries, is mere 
existence. Here the belle of sixteen, and the 


{ belle of sixty, trip lightly over the years between 


them, and show that time has wings, when time 
hasneed. Here are bachelors without arts, and 
arts without bachelors ; dandies of this century, 
and dandies of the last—of no use than to raise 
the price of stuffing and whalebone; governors 
and governed; double 8. A. ’s, and A .S. S’.— 
Madamesin their leghorns and laces—their cash- 


}mere and coaches; Joans in their ride and ties, 


dizen’d out with the proceeds of their pigs and 
poultry ; who all like Shakspeare’s witches, black 
spirits and white, blue spirits and grey, mingle, 


across the village chuggheyard. Solemnity rest- | mingle, mingle! and like those same witches too, 
the lonely ground, and } vanish, without leaving a trace behind ! 
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NO. XII. 


[have been here but a few weeks, and have 

survived several generations, or entire new sets of 
visitors; and the day after to morrow shall pass 
off myself. Might not the moralist say, ‘Tis 
thus with the busy scene of life! we wind through 
each other, mingle here, and mingle there, till 
the hour of departure arrives, when death puts 
us on our journey, and another sef succeeds. O, 
may I be equally prepared for my last long jour- 
ney! May my efforts to obtain my soul’s health 
be blest, as those made for my mortal part! 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ON THE GRAVE OF 


Fare thee well! poor child of sorrow. 
Calm repose thy troubled breast, 
The sun can wake to thee no morrow, 
Nor calumny disturb thy rest ; 
Softly may the moonbeams wave 
Their silv’ry beauties o’er thy grave. 


Child of misfortune, none will spum 
‘Thy humble mansion with contempt, 
The good will oft thy folly mourn, 
And none from folly are exeinpt ; 
Humanity demands a tear, | 
And virtue’s self would shed it here. 


The virtuous o’er thy grave shall weep, 
For thou wert once fair virtue’s child, 
That bosom pierced with sorrows deep, 
Was once, as suwinmer’s evening, mild, 
And once again may that breast be, 
The seat of sweet felicity. 


Sunbury, August 12, 1826. 


FOR THE PHILADELPARIA ALBUM. 
ABROAD AND AT HOME. 

Never look for sincere hospitality or genuine 
friendship ina family circle of dandies and belles; 
especially, where the wife is the belle abroad, and 
the slattern at home ;—who appears like a duch- 
ess in Chesnut street, and on her return gnaws 
a cold bone, and derides the visitor, whose boots 
are not polished, or whose cravat is not adjusted 
comme il fau. They are selfish and heartless, and 
all the hospitality they afford, is either coldly 
forced, for the credit of the household, or for the 
gratification of vanity. How different it is with 
my friend George, who with his wife, are a true 
specimen ofthe gentleman and lady ; and who, if 
a decent and sober friend calls, are all attention 
to his comfort, and though his boots be dusty, and 
his dress discomposed, through fatigue and heat, 
or even poverty, will make him feel himself at 
home in a moment, by that dignified kindness, 
divested of ceremony, which is so graceful in the 


-||be attached to any. Are you in a moderate sta- 
tion? be content, though not affectedly so; be 


go to bed. 


bute their mite towards the erection of houses 
consecrated tothe purposes of salvation. The | 
truth of it is, that true religion consists more of | 
love and affection than of proud demonstration or 

haughty argument. The constitution of the fe-- 
male heart is turned towards the gentlest affec- 
tion, and when the object is presented to her, she. 
principally consults that faithful monitor to good, | 
generous and pious deeds—a woman’s breast. 


A LETTER OF ADVICE. 
To whoever will apply it to hegself. 
BY A LADY. 

Madam,—I am in an odd idle humour; but if, 
what I write be not for your instruction, it ma 
be for my own. Are you young? why then be 
wise, and be a wonder. Are you old? be cheer- 
fully prudent, and decently agreeable: as for 
your opinions, be consistent in all, and obstinate | 
in none; and rejoice that you are got so far in, 
safety through a dangerousworld. Are you na- | 
turally gay? why then never go-out of your way | 
to seek for pleasure, and you will constantly en- | 
joy it. Are you serious? remember that not to) 
be happy is not to be grateful. Are you melan- | 
choly? beware ofromance. Are you handsome? | 
be unaffected, and charm like lady C........ 
Are you plain? be easy, and outshin@pall bean- | 
ties. Are you rich? make use of your fortune | 
with generous economy: beware cqually of tri- 
fling and indolence: keep your money out of a 
purse and a toy-shop; make other people happy, 
and yourself considerable. Do you want employ- 
ment? chuse it well before you begin, and then 
pursue it. Do you want amusement? take the 
first you meet with that is harmless, and never 


4 


philosophical, but not atféctedly so; see the 
world in its just light, but, for the most part, 
keep your thoughts to yourself. Are you sleepy? 


A WARM RECEPTION. . 
Rusticus wrote a letter to his love, 
And fill’d it full of warm and keen desire; 
He hop’d to raise a FLamE—and so he did; 
The lady put his nonsense in the fire. 


The Unfortunate.—There are sorrows, during 
which, it seems as if Time, that never paused 
before, delighteth to stand still. It is thus with 
those who are suddenly bereaved of happiness, 
without entirely losing the hope of regaining it. 
They wait impatiently for the decision of destiny 
—they watch the stream of events—but it passes 
peacefully by them—and time and chance, that 


come to all, seem never to come to the unfortu- 
nate. 


Tf you wish the world to respect your husband, 
& wife, set the ecample.—Words are the body 
and dress of thought: and the wornan that sim- 
pers and smiles when she should resent the cul- 


host, and so welcome to the guest. Ss. O. 


MISCELLANY. 


FEMALE PIETY. 

Why is it that woman is more pious in her be- 
haviour and actions than the sex who arrogate to 
themselves the title of lord and masters? Of the 
fact that she is so, there are ample proofs. In the 
churches of every city, we can find the greater 
proportion of the devout worshippers to consist 
of the female sex. The enterprise of woman has 
erected houses of devotion, when the hand of man 
was palsied towards the deed. Her persuasive 
voice, and her interested demeanour, haye pre- 


| 


pable freedom of speech in a bold man, renders 
questionable the purity of her heart. The wo- 
:man that deprecates her husband, still more de- 
precates herself: for, if a woman would have the 
world respect her husband, she oughteto setithe 
example. A good woman's prospeetguef happi- 
ness with a good man reach into eternity. 


The State of Virginia possesses a statue of 
Washington. That Commonwealth, as long as 
thirty years ago, had a statue of her illustrious 
son executed by one of the first artists of Eu- 


rope. The seulptor was on, of France.— 
That the resemblance mi perfect as pos- } 
sible, the artist was sent United States 
tg take the cast from the itself of Wash- |, 
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y | tracted by the brilliant appearance of the heavens, 


|simplicity, ‘‘ Aunt, what are these? are they 


vailed upon worldly-minded husbands to contri- 


ington, and he succeeded well. Thestatuestands 


~ 


\ 


in the capitol at Richmond, and is adorned with 
an inscription from the pen of Mr. Madison. ny 
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“In France the corse of a young unmarried 
female is bestrewn with flowers, amongst which 
the azure periwinkle ranks pre-eminent. A few 
hours, and all appear to have perished together 
«the maiden and the flowers—the blossoms 
which had adorned her tresses, and the cheek 
that had glowed with inward exultation at their 
beauty, are one common ruin.” 


> 


A very little girl, walking home with her aunt 
on a fine frosty evening, had her attention at- 


and pointing to the stars, she said with great 


little gimblet hoes, to let the glory through ?” 


As the two sexes in ancient Greece had but AG 
little communication with each other, and a lover it 
was seldom therefore favored with an opportu- 
nity of making known his passion to his mistress, 
he used to discover it by inscribing her name on 
the walls of his house, on the barks of the trees, 
in public}walks, or in the leaves of books. It 
was customary also for him to deck the doors of 
the house where his fair one lived, with flowers 
and garlands; to make libations of wine before’ 
it, and to sprinkle the entrance with the same 
liquor.—Garlands were of great use among the 
Greeks, in the affairs of love. When a man 
united his garland, it was a declaration of having 
been subdued by that passion; and where a wo- 
man composed a garland, it was a tacit confes- 
sion of the same thing. 


RECIPE FOR PRESERVING BUTTER. 


Two parts of good common salt, one of loaf 
sugar, and one of saltpetre, pounded and well 
mixed together. One ounce of this mixture is 
well incorporated with every pound of butter, 
which is then closed up in a proper vessel, and at 
the end of two or three weeks, before which time 
it should not be used, it is fit for use. Thus 


prepared, the butter retains all its sweetness and 
flavor for two or three years. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 

All the Theatres in New York are closed ex- 
cept the La Fayette, which is crowded every 
night. El] Hyder is repaying the manager hy 
disbursements and expenses ten fold. 

A large portion of the corps of the Park Thea- 
tre are now performing in Canada. Mr. and 
Mrs. Barnes*have recently completed a short 
engagement at Montreal. ‘T'he houses were 
crowded, particularly on their benefit nights.— 
They are now performim* at Quebec. Mr. Kean, 
with Messre. Lee and Placide, and Miss Riddle, 
are now performing a second engagement at 
Montreal. The houses continue crowded. This 
is the first season that theatrical talerft in any 
mi ont number has been attracted to Ca- 
nada. 

The Albany Theatre, with all its scenery, is 
pigertises to be let—possession given immedi- 
ateiy. 

The Liverpool papers state, that Mr. Price 
was to quit England on the 24th July for Ameri- 
ca and to return intfmediately with Mr. Kean to 
Drury Lane.. The papers continue to assert, 
that Mr. P. is to be managerof Drury Lane, and 
that he has engaged Macready, Matthews, Miss 
Stephens and Liston. The reason why Mr. Bish_ 
has declined the lease of Drury-Lane is in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary binding clauses it 
containse He cannot remove a stick from the 
premises, although he may expend £50,000 on 
veer The lease fills a dozen sheets of parch- 
ment. 
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andthe ska nympu’s sona, shall have a place. 
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From Harriet, in New York, we are happy in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of a Daeam—Uvon THE 
cin? BEACH Sie STANDS, and the sketch inserted this week, 
entitled Tue Morner. R. M. will accept our thanks for 
nissxetcues of Rosevittr, No VII. Tue warer spinit—and 
the lines to S. G. A. in Cincinnati. Icnativs is welecn e, 
nis ** sranzas to a young lady recovering from sickness,” 


The time iscome for parting 

Retween my love and me, 
is something tuo much in the sing song lackadaisacal style 
of * If you loves ine as I loves you,” and the fifth verse has 
yaiber too strong a claim on antiquity, to be euigrafted on 
so modern an effusion ; it has however, some good lines.— 
«©The assassin at the grave of his victim” from T'urxisro, 
is received; are the limes original? if so, they merit and 
shall receive insertion; finally, we doffour editorial cap to 
tris for the specucaTions No. 1. of Secunpvs, 


Esg. and forthwith rise and leave our chair of audience to |, 


this most grave and learned seignior, who proposes to offer | 
lucubrations for the “advantage of all persons who may , 
choose to read them, but especially intended for the edif- | 
cation of the Laptzs, excepting such as obstinately refuse to 
consider them as a farrago of wit, humor and wisdom.” 


An erroneous impression appears to have been created, 
which we take occasion to correct; it is that original arti- 
cles are arranged according to their merits, or sigaatures, 
giving some. a precedence in place over others. No such 
distinction is made in the Album. The pieces are scattered 
promiscuously, without favour or partiality. 


_ (> A communication box is placed at the entrance to 
the office, No. 27 Market street, for the reception of literary 
contributions for the ALBum. 


Authors and publishers are respectfully requested to send 
us copies of such new publications as they may desire to 
have noticed or reviewed. 


Editors who have not yet copied our first advertisement, 
are notified that it is not desirable to give it a further ex- 
tension. 


STEAM ENGINES.—Mr. Babcock’s steam boiler is very 
highly spoken of in some of the papers. Its advantages are 
safety and a great saving of fuel; and its peculiarity con- 
sists in its being composed of a number of distinct tubes for 
the water and steam, instead of one large vessel, or boiler, 
as generally used. Whether Mr. Babcock is absolutely the 
original inventor, we pretend not to know; but it is worthy 
of remark, that, a considerable time before Mr. B’s. im- 
provement was publicly spoken of, Mr. Richard Wilicoz, 
of New York, had published an engraving, with a printed 
description of a tubular boiler, on the same principles.— 
The honour of an invention is of course awarded to him 
who first obtains the patent right. 


A volume entitled “ A Sketch of the internal condition 
of the United States of America,” &c. by Mr. Politeca, late 
Russian Minister at Washington, has just been republished 
in thiscountry. We have not yet had an opportunity to 
examine the werk, nor to speak of its merits, further than 
from the extracts we have seen. Like almost every other 
foreign work upon this country, this sketch contains many 
palpable errors, but they are evidently unintentional. Ne | 
writer is calculated from a mere transient residence in 
country foreign from his own, and of an entire distinct cha- 
racter, customs, &c. to give an exact and faithful delinea- 
tion of its history and condition. The sketch will be read_ 
here from curiosity, but not for informatioa. We are 
always pleased to hear what a foreigner has to say of us, 
especially one whose country differs so entirely in all its) 
features, from ovr own. We shall only give the following 
extracts, with which our female readers may be interested : 

Women in the United States enjoy a reputa- 
tion for morality, which the most violent defamers 


of that country have never dared assail. They 


Their deportment is modest, decent, and very 
reserved. 


assiduously fulfil the duties of wives and mothers. 


The beauty of the women of the United States 
is generally acknowledged. But it is of so frail 
and transient a character, that a sentiment of 
coinpassion immediately mingles itself with the 
pleasure you experience in beholding the young 
and numerous American beauties, who assemble 
together in their evening entertainments. You 
involuntary compare them to delicate flowers 
that wither before the slightest breath of a nor- 
thern wind. The frequent changes in the tem- 
perature of the air which distinguish the climate 
of the United States, exert a fatal influence on 
the health of the inhabitants and the beauty of 
the women. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

7000 copies of Webster’s Eulogy on Jefierson and Adams, 
have been ordered to be printed by the Boston Committee. 

The New York Historical Society have just completed 
the publication of the continuation of the History of New 
York, by the late Chief Justice Smith. 

LIBRARIES.—It would hardly Le supposed by most 
persons that the German libraries are superior in naimber | 
and richness to any in Europe. The library of Vienna 
contains 300,000 volumes; Dresden 220,000; Munich 
400,000; Breslau 160,000; Gottingen 300,000. 150 of the 
libraries are calculated to contain 3,133,080 printed vols. 
besides MSS. and pamphlets. Of the growing libraries and 
institutions of this country, we cannot omit mentioning the 
New York Mercantile Library Association, a most flourish- 
ing and growing institution, founded and continued by the 
Merchants Clerks in that city. We propose offering a more 
particular not-ce of it ia a future number. 


PREMIUMIS. 


The singular, and as far as our acquaintance with pe- 
riodical literature extends, unprecedented success which 
has continued to attend the and Lanpirs’ WeEFKLY 
Gazerre since its commencement, compels us to pause for 
a moment with pleasure and gratitude. We are at this 
moment enabled to print a weekly etlition of near 
THOUSAND copies. Success so unexampled, and en® 
couragement so flattering, call for corresponding exer- 
tions, and in evidence of a disposition on our part to keep 
pace with public liberality, we offer, in premiums, the sum 
of TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS, as follows: 

For the best original Tale, rirry poLLars in cash, or a 
Gold Medal of the same value. 

For the second best original Tale, THirTy noL_ars in cash, 
or a Gold Medal of the same value. 

For the best original Essay, rirry DoLLars in cash, or a 
Gold Medal of the same value. 

For the second best original Essay twenry poLLars in 
cash, or a Gold Medal of the same value. 

For the best original Poem, not exceeding one hundred 
lines, THIRTY DOLLARS in cash, or a Gold Medal of the same 


value. 

For the second best original Poem, not exceeding one hun- 
dred lines, TWENTY DOLLARS in cash, or a Gold Medal of 
the same value. 

Articles intended for the above premiums, all of which 
it isifinderstood, will be at thiesdisposal of the Editor, are } 
to be forwallded, free of expense, to Tuomas C. Crarxs, 
proprietor of “ The Album and Ladies’ Weekly Gazette,” 
Philadelphia, as follows :—The Tales on or before the first 
day of December next.—The Essays on or before the 
twentieth day of January next—and the Poems on or be- 
fore the twenty-second day of Feb. next, each article to be 
accompanied with a ggaled note, containing the writer’s 
1 in no case be opened, unless 
e Writer thereof. 


| 


pn 


a better opportunity for the committee to select from the 
variety of articles that might accumulate by one period of 
tinre, and that the different favours may be distributed in 
the A_sum with the more effect. 

It is desirable, though not an indispensable requisite, that 
the articles furnished on this occasion, may be particularly 
adapted to the character of a work devoted, as is the 
/Allbum, to the service and interests of the ladies. 


SUIMMARY. 


About twenty thousand two hundred and sixty 
tons of Coal have been shipped from Mauch 
Creek to Philadelphia this season. 


Pennsylvania Canal.—It affords us unaffected 
pleasure to state, says a Harrisburg paper, that 
two New York companies, who took contracts 
on the eastein section of the Pennsylvania Canal, 


have come on, and are about entering upon their 
work. 


We find the following article in the Baltimore 


' Gazette of Saturday : 


We announce, with much regret, the death of 
Paut Aten, aiterashort illness, this morning. 
Mr. Allen was known to the public as a writer of 
considerable talents, both in prose and verse—to 
lis intimates, he was known as a kind friend and 
a most affectionate son and brother. 


Mr. Cluff, of Norfolk, it is said, has invented 
a new steam engine, which dispenses with all 
kinds of complicated apparatus, even pistons and 
valves, and at once applies the power to the 
wheel, to which it gives an equitable motion, and 
is capable of being applied to all kinds of machi- 
nery. 
It is said, Perkins’ improvement in steam na- 
vigation has attracted the serious notice of minis- 


ters, and a vessel has been placed at his disposad 
for experiment. 


The non-descript exhibiting at Washington 
Hall, N. Y. is an imposition. The upper part is 
a monkey, and the lower part a salmon, tacked 
together by an experienced saddler. 


Canal Tolls.—The returns received of the New 
York Canal, up to Aug. Ist, make, on the west- 
ern canal, $335,000—last year, in the same pe- 
riod, $250,000. Northern canal, the receipts 
are $45,500—last year $36,000. This is esti- 
mated at about one half the receipts for the 
whole year, making in all about $750,000. The 
whole receipts last year amounted to: abont 
$570,000—anticipated increase $180,000. 


The profitable office of King’s Printer in Scot- 


| land has been conferred on Sir Walter Scott. 


_ Mr Strickland, the engineer, is about exam- 
ining the western route of the Pennsylvania ca- 
nal. 


Six cows in Pennsylvania, which had eaten of 
the leaves of the wild cherry tree, died in the 
course of half an hour afterwards. 


FIRE.—The Ware-House, lately known as 
Burton’s, in Augusta, Georgia, was consumed 
by fire on the night of the 8th, with upwards of 
2000 bags of Cotton, and other property. The 
fire was communicated by lightning. 


A horse lately ran away with a gig In Hunts- 
ville, (Alab.) from which a lady was thrown and 
killed. A child which she had in her arms at the 
time was much injured. 


We understand from good authority, says the 


| Newport Murcury, that there are already one 


hundred and ten young ladies busily engaged at 
the Lace school in this place. This institution 
thus bids fair to prove extremely serviceable to 
the town. Ladies from the South would derive 
much pleasure from calling to view the elegant 
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and ingenuity of our Countrywomen. 8S 
‘may rely on meeting with polite attention from 
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planted with ornamental trees, containing an {| by the Americans at Paris, Gen La Fayette, his 


fabrics already finished as specimens of the skill 
Strangers 


the proprictors. 


Unfortunate Accident.—On Monday last, says 
the Greensburg Gazette, as the Brownsville Ar- 
tillery Company, on board a keel boat, was on 
its way to Pittsburg, to join the volunteers as- 
sembled at that place from different quarters, in 
firing their piece which was on deck, the captain, 
Thomas L. Rogers, a fine active young man, 
elevated his head from below deck at the moment 
the gun went off—he was blown into the river, 


and is said by some,.not missed for some minutes. | 


His head was shot off. 


The ceremonies attendant upon taking the 
Black Veil, were performed in the Convent in 
Georgetown yesterday, when the vows which 
are to separate her from the world, and to con- 


fine her in future within the precincts of the 
Convent, weretaken by Miss Jones, daughter of) 
Com. Jones, of the United States’ Navy. The | 
White Veil was taken by Miss Jones about a 
year since. [Journal. 


In Canada, lately, two men sleeping in the 
woods, made a fire at the foot ofa tree. In the 
night the trunk caught fire, burnt off, and the 
tree fell and killed both the persons. 


The Mexican Government has offered a pre- 
mium of one hundred thousand dollars for a spe- 
cific to remedy or prevent the Yellow Fever. 


Upwards of 8000 emigrants have already arriv- 
ed at Quebec the present season. 


From the Saratoga Sentinel, Aug. 15. 


Tue Sprincs.—The number of strangers now 
at this place is computed at not less than 1200, 
and we are told that large parties are daily ex- 
pected from the south and east. The return of 
many from the falls and lakes is also daily anti- 
cipated. 


A free school, entitled Kosciusko School, has 
been formed in Newark. It is thus called en 
account of that distinguished champion of civil 
hberty having given to Mr. Jefferson, by his will, 
a fund of 13,000 dollars, for liberating and edu- 
cating enslaved Africans. 


The Banks of Tennessee have resumed the 
payment of specie for their bills. 


_ The Engineers ofthe Florida Canal are in ac- 
tave service, preparatory to having the subject 
laid before the next congress. 


The rains in New England have been immense. 
At}Newport ¢1000 were voted at a town meet- 
ing, to repair the damages done to their streets. 


Extract from the Editorial Correspondence of the 
Vew York Statesman, entitled ‘* Letters from 
Europe,” dated Paris, Jan. 20, 1826. 


From the American Minister and his family, 
we received a liberal share of their characteristic 
hospitality, urbanity, and kindness, manifested on 
all occasions to citizens of the United States.— 
With a palace for his residence, a fortune at his 
command, and a lady for his partner, whose ac- 
complishments peculiary qualify her the sphere 
of social and fashionable life, our Ambassador is 
enabled to show those attentions to his country- 
men, as well as to the extensive circle of his 
friends abroad, which some of his predecessors 
could either not afford, or had not the disposition 
to manifest. His expenses probably exceed 
twice the amount of his salary. He lives in one 
of the most splendid houses in Paris, the rent of 
which is something like $5000 a year. It was 
formerly occupied by the Danish Minister. Its 
entrance is by a spacious court, and on the other 


sile is a beautiful garden, with a promenade ; 


» 


area of six or eight acres. : 
The suite of apartments are not surpassed 
either in extent or elegance of furniture, by the 
chambers of the king himself; and the style of 
his table exceeds in taste, as well as in splen- 
dour, any thing of the kind, which has fallen 
within the sphere of my observation. Plate of 
the richest descriptions, brilliant chandeliers, and 
pyramids of flowers, almost make the guest for- 
get that ht is at the festive board of a plain, sub- 


son, and Count Lasteyrie were present. The 
American consul presided. Among the toasts 
was—‘‘ Our illustrious benefactor, La Fayette ' 
we cannot but edd our voice in echo of the voice 
of our country.” After a chaste reply, the Gen- 
eral gaves—“ The budget of American Liberty, 
let other nations reflect what it cost, and what it 
contains*” 


The expense of a Chinese feast is estimated at 
about 19,000/, sterling, but then it is not a simple 


stantial citizen of the United States, who is ultra } dinner or supper; open house is kept for a week, 


republican in his sentiments, and devotedly at- 
tached to the institutions of his country. I do 
not myself Ilsy much stress upon this display of 
style: but at a French Court, where every thing 
is done for show, it is in some degree rendered 
necessary, and procures a greater weight of in- 


fluence than would the philosophy of a Franklin, | 


the elaborate scholarship of an Adains, or the 
financial talents of a Gallatin. Both the minis- 
ter and his lady have been familiar with the lan- 
guage, manners and customs of France, for many 
years, and my opinion now is the same as it was 
publicly expressed at the time the appointment 
was made, that the embassy could not possibly 
be better filled. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


LATEST FROM ENGLAND. 


Extracts from English papers receiwed by the 
Marmion, Captain Petrie. 
Enciann.—The miseries of the suffering poor 
in England still continue, although the violence 
has abated. Since the election contest is over, 
it is expected more attention will be paid to their 
relief. Public subscriptions have been quite in- 


adequate for the relief of the distressed. Mr. } 


Peel advises not Jo make further subscriptions, | 
as government are, about adopting extensive and | 
efficacious measures on the subject. 

Two. cases of starvation had occurred in Man- 
chester. 

From the anticipated failure of the harvests, a. 
repeal of the corn laws is no longer doubted. 

IneLAND.—Accounts from Ireland are also. 
melancholy. About 200 Liberty Weavers made 
a mournful procession to the Royal Exchange, 
and presented a memorial, praying that the pro- 
posed reduction from 1s. per day to 10d on their 
wages might not be made. No positive answer 
was given. <A paper remarks, ‘* We never saw 
a more melancholy picture than these poor peo- 
ple presented, with their care-worn countenances 
and emaciated figures, nor can there be a more 
deplorable sight than that ofa people willing and 
able to work, and yet unable to procure employ- 
ment.” The clergy are called upon to exercise 


their benevolence. 
LONDON, July 20. 

Gerece.—The continental journals are filled 
with accounts from Greece, of the most unfavo- 
rable nature of the state of affairs in the Movea, 
which Ibrahim Pacha seems to traverse with 
scarcely the most trifling opposition. 

A young man, totally blind, was indicted in 
Salisbury, England, for stealing one hen, and 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment in the 
House of Correction. The witnesses testified 
that on searching the house of the suspected 
persor they found the whole hen, with the fea- 
thers on, boiling in the pot over the fire. The 
prosecutor recognized his hen’s head. They 
took it away and produced it in court, preserved 
in a bottle. 

James Ward was also indicted, for “ killing 
and slaying” John Gott, prot@dyeuilty, and sen- 


when the most costly and expensive viands are 
constantly in use, and it. is no uncommon thing to 
see a single tureen of their famous bird-nest soup, 
that does not cost less than 500/. or 600/. A Chi- 
nese mandarin Bives such a feast about once in 
fourteen years.» 


A number of German families had passcd 
through Meuse on their way to America to set- 
tle. 


MARRIED, 
On the 17th inst. by Joseph Watson, Esquire, 
Mayor, Mr. Samver P. SxHoemAxer, to Miss 


ties. 

On Wednesday evening, the 16th inst. by the 
Rey. Dr. Wilson, Cuarves 8S. Wurts,to Mary, 
daughter of the late James Vanuxem, Esq. all of 
this city. 

On Tuesday morning, the 8th inst. by the 
Rev. Geo. C. Potts, Mr. Martin Duss, Jr. to 
Miss Catuartne D. Garrett, all of this city. 

In Williamstown, Mss. on Tuesday evening, 
the 15th inst. @ the Rev. Mr. Gridley,the Rev. 
Wrriram A. Porter, Professor of Languages 
in the University of Vermont, to Miss Mary A. 
— of Daniel Noble, Esq. of the former 
place. 

On Wednesday evening, the 9th inst. by the 
Rev. Alfred Mitchell, Evan Henry Tuomas, 


| Esq. of New Castle, Delaware, to Miss Puren 


Hazarp, of the city of Norwich, Connecticut. 


DIED, 


On Friday afternoon, the 18th inst. at the re- 
sidence of lis father, in Burlington, New Jersey, 
Bloomfield M‘Iivaine, Esq. of this city, in the 
30th year of his age. 

Also, a few hours afterwards, at the same 
place, Joseph M‘Ilvaine, Esq. Senator of New 
Jersey, in the Senate of the United States, in 
the 58th year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, at Glen Fern, near 
Germantown, John Livezey, sen. after a linger- 
ing illness, in the 74th year of his age. 

On Thursday, Wr. Michael Durney, aged 74 
years. 

On Thursday, Wrs. Elizabeth M‘ Kay, wife of 
Mr. Thomas M‘Kay, aged 68 years. 

On the 15th inst. at his late residence in Tur- 
ner’s Lane, near the Ridge Read, Mr. Jacob 
Comly, in the 60th year of his age, after a linger- 
ing illness, which fe bore with resignation. 
On Wednesday evening, in the 20th year of 
her age, Miss Hannah Tremper, daughter of the 
late Henry Tremper, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, John Harper, Cooper, 
in the 42d year of his age, after a short and se- 
vere illness. 


On the 14th ult. at her residence in Fluvyanna 
County, Va. Urs. Lucy Wood, aged 83, and one 
of the last surviving sisters ofthe celebrated Pa- 
trick Henry. This extraordinary woman was 
endowed by natufe with intellectual powers 
hearly equal to those of her distinguished bro- 


tenced to ten days imprisonment. 
At a celebration of Ameri¢an Independence, 


ther; and it may, with great truth, be said, that 
she lived and died an eminent Christian. 


Saran L. Yerkes, both of the Northern Liber- 
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OBIGINAL POBLBY. 


With many a flower of birth divine, 
We'll grace this little garden spot, 
Nor in it place a thought or line, 
That we would ever wish to blot. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALKUM. 


THE DESOLATION OF FALMODEL, IN 


TARTARY. 


Loud wheels the torrent of impetuous gale, 

With furious roar along the pitchy dale, 

And as it empties turbid lakes and fountains 

Doffs the black cloudy bonnets from the mountains, 
Puffs heav’ns along, rends atmospheres asunder, 


Wreath’s its loud lips with lightning, storm and thunder; | 


Laughs elements to scorn, brim charg’d with hell, 
And spreads its cloud-plum’d wings o’er T'almodel. 
The gorgeous magazine of Caimuc powers, 
Which stood, like huge tiara, gemm’d with ‘tow’rs, 
Crested with gleaming pinnacles and spires, 

That seem’d high turban’d in etherial fires ; 

And their bright cressets, as the the tempest roll’d 
Curtain’d the pitchy skies in flaming gold ; 

A mass of beings moor’d within its walls, 

The warrior princes gleamed in fretieg halls, 

The sophist read the page of life at ease, 

‘The minstrel swept the sounding gold in peace: 
But mark !—the cloud-twined garland of the storm, 
With lightning riding on its giant form. 

Bursts, like a smoky cataract of hell, 

And teems its vengeful urn on T7'almodel. 

The breezes smooth their cloudy brows again, 
And walk, with balmy steps, along the main. 
But where is Talmodel ? its castled heath, 

Ts buried in the rocking earth, beneath— 
Where once it rear’d its turrets to the gods, 
The tall grass rustles, and the screech-owl nods. 


C. X. C. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE PILGRIM. 


There's a sprightly form in the flying dance, 
And her step is light as the bounding roe; 
And bright is the flash of her beaming glance, 


As the moon on the crest of the high wreath’d snow. 


Stay, Pilgrim, stay, for thy sorrows are past, 
And a joyous heart thou hast found at last, 
But he sadly wip’d his tearful eye, 
And his meagre form pass’d slowly by. 


‘The wine is pour’d, aad the revellers’ song, 

_ Proclaims a bosom void of care ; 

And the burst of laughter, loud and long, 
Swells high in the blast of the midnight air. 


The lover fond at length is blest, 
With all the joys that earth can impart, 
In youthful warmth, he hath closely prest 
The yielding bride to his throbbing heart. 
Then pilgrim stay, for thy sorrows are past, 
And a joyous breast thou hast found at last; 
But he sadly wip’d his tearful eye, 
And his meagre form passed slowly by. 
The warrior fierce hath rush’d to the fight, 
And loudly rais’d his battle cry : | 


H 
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Did’st thou mark as he wav’d his falchion bright, 
The fiery flash, of his war-lit eye ; 
The man of crime with heart sincere, 
Hath rais’d his blood-red hands to heaven ! 
His sins are great, and his heart is sear, 
But Mercy whispers “ be forgiven ;” 
Then Pilgrim stay,—thy sorrows are past, 
For a joyous heart thou hast found at last; 
And he ceas’d to wipe his tearful eye, 
And his form no more pass’d sadly by. 


West Point, July 8, Harp or Tue 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SONG. 


Oh! lassie, when we roam’d thegither 
Thro’ bonny braes o’ blooming heather, 
And heard the mavis on the tree 
Sae sweetly sing his melody, 
Love beam’d then frae thy bonny e’e 
On me, my ain dear lassie. 


Hast thou forgot our rambles then, 
Thro’ fragrant meaus and fertile glen, 
You pu’d the flowers frae the brae, 
_And wove them in a wreath sae gay 
Thouw’st not forgotten—dearie, nay, 
Thou must remember lassie. 
Then smile again, and wi’ me rove 
O’er hill and dale my bonny love, 
We'll list the mavis song again 
An wi’ it join our Highland strain, 
Sae blithely we'll forget each pain 
That love e’er caus’d, my ain lassie. 
My cot is smiling in the vale 
An’ flowers bloom, when the simmer gale 
Curls the smooth lake, that glides alang 
The bomny vale, and the 
O” feather’d minstrels, a’ day lang, 
Floats on the breeze, my sweet lassie. 


There flowrets bloom, my lassie dear, 
Sae sweetly, an’ sae unco fair, 
There’s woodbine, and theeglantine, 
And wild rose too, and jessamine, 
But flowret there has ne’er been seen 
Fairer than thine ainsel’ lassie. 


Then come wi’ me to that dear spot, 
And be the queen o’ that blithe cot, 
Where I will tend thee wi’ the care 
The gard’ner gives to flow’rets fair, 
I’! watch thee, sae the wintry air 


Shall ne’er blaw chill on thee lassie. 
SELIM. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


To my friend S. G. H. in Cincinnati. 


The dawn of existence is garnish’d with flowers, 
And joy’s sunny light beams along its young path, 
| And fancy sportsgaily in hope’s fairy bowers, 
Unmindful of sorrow, or penury’s wrath. 
In that gay morn of being, our breasts were united. 
By ties of warm fellowship, links of the heart, 
And though distance has sever’d our glance, yet unbligthted 
Those kindred responses of feeling still start. 


The world hath its shadows, as well as its sunbeams, 


Its hopes and its joys, its sorrows and gloom ; 
Of both we have tasted, yet often when one dreams 
Of earthly felicities, cometh the tomb. : 


But still, whilst we’ve friendship to soften existence, 


And beauty and love, to enliven its rays, 


Let us smile with the joyous, to the weak lend assistanee. 
And remember the visions of earlier days. 


R, M. 


t We owe an apology to the writer of the following, it 
should have received an earlier insertion: — 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


LINES 


Written on hearing of the marriage of Lo:isa, 
Recall the freshest buds of spting, 
And bring the loveliest summer flowers, 


And I will twine a wreath and fling 
It round that brow where beauty towers. 


And let its roses be all white, 

Save the faint blush that lingers on them 
Since’morning’s dew Crops in delight 

Gave a last kiss when sunbeam won them. 


For she—that seraph—low’d—admired-— 
Whose voice, the vaulted roof, along 
Has rung,—until its sounds have fir’d, * 

— Coy echo, to their sweets prolong. 


She, she, has launched her bridal bark ; 
Aud the sweet winds that bear it onward 

Are a thousand mingling prayers—and mark, 
The smiles of Heaven are beaming downwaré. 


As beauteous as the Beau Ideal— 
That all of hope, in youth’s first love ; 
She also bears the charms mage real—- 
The treasures education prove. 


{ Those charms of worth, which grace the wife, 
A model of a blest perfection! 
O! may such hopes secure thro’ life 
A husband’s fond and true affection! 
New York, July, 1826. CLIFFORD. 
ENIGMAS, &c. 


“We know these things to be mere trifies.” 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 


Three-niaths of a physician under Neve, who command- 
ed every patient to fast three cays, against whom Galen 
disputes in several places. 


Two-eighths of a right learned English monk, sehool- 
master to Charles the Great, whom he persuaded to found 
the University of Paris, and three-sevenths of a kind oi 
Ash-tree, good against the stinging of serpents. 


Three-elevenths of a famous Laconian warrior, who be- 
ing upraided for his lameness, made this sharp repartee, 
they are fittest for the war who think not of running away, 
but fighting. 


Three-fifths of Alexander’s page, who ran so swiftly that 
, the print of his foot could not be discerned ih the sand, 
_ the first of Homer’s poem of the destruction of Troy, and 
two-eighths of a king of Colchio, who is said to have dug 
up much gold and silver. 

“Two-téttths of a Lord General, who distinguished himself 


| at the battle of Waterloo, the beginning of the daughter of 
Ch a noble-man of Rome, she embraced the faith of 


Christ and forsook her parents, she went in man’s habit, 
and was made governor of a monastery in Egypt, returning 
afterwards to Kome, she was slain on the twenty-ninth of 
December, the commencement of the wife to the emperor 
_ Henry the second, who, to clear himself from the imnputa- 

tion of unchastity, went barefoot and blindfold on red 
I hot isons, and two-eighths of a valiant General of the 
, Lacedemonians, who beat the Athenians, he is reported to 
| use this saying, when the lion’s skill will not prevail, one. 
must put on the fox’s tail. 


Three-fourths of a famous city of Palesftne, so called 
| from the treasure Canebyses, king of Persia had there ; Al 
exander hardly took it in two months time, two-eighths of 
one of the Tyrrhene seamen, which were turned into dol- 
phins, and two-eighths of the son of Horcules, by Auge, 
whom the grand-father commanded to be expoted in the 
woods, where he is said to be brought up by a hind, and 
; becoming king of Mysia was wounded and cured by Achil- 
les’ dart. Paratus Minvrtus. 


/inswers to those in our last. 


1. Aquili, Amusus, Sicilia. 2. Anéxagoras, Papyrius, 
Rarassa, T'yro—Aquamusican Party. 
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